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Ix the usual journey through life from the 
kindergarten to the graduate school and beyond, 
if we are at all interested in books and in read- 
ing, there are certain ones we become attached 
to and keep up more or less acquaintance with, 
as in the case of friends. Dictionaries are no 


exception to this intercourse, be our relation |. 


with them occasioned by friendliness or neces- 
sity. 


English 


Before taking up the subject you are to dis- 
cuss, that of dictionaries of foreign languages, 
it may be in order to introduce the subject with 
a few words on dictionaries of the English 
language. Possibly one of the greatest accom- 
plishments in the listing of words, their spell- 
ing, derivation, history, and meaning, is that of 
the new Oxford English Dictionary in 15 or 
20 large volumes, according to the manner of 
binding and containing more than 484,000 
words. So appalling is the size and content of 
this magnum opus as to cause to any others 
than etymologists, lexicographers and trained 
specialists almost a feeling akin to awe about 
consulting it. It will remain a monument to 
the inexhaustible patience, research and toil of 
Dr. Murray and the scholars of the present age 
who assisted him. Between this monumental 
work embracing the results of the most accurate 
efforts of modern scholarship and the compen- 
diums of the simplified Worcester, or Webster, 
or Walker as seen in the Winston Hand Book 
and like compilations found in the department 
stores, and upon which our typewriters and 
clerks bank heavily, if one may judge by their 
well-worn condition in business offices, there is 
a great variety of all kinds of English diction- 
aries varying in size and completeness from the 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia in ten 
volumes to the Tauchnitz published in Ger- 
many, or let us go the limit and say to the ten- 
cent pocket series of dictionaries published by 
the Haldeman-Julius Company, Girard, Kansas. 

Yale University has done honor by a centen- 
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nial celebration to the memory of Noah Web-— 


ster, who graduated from that institution in 
1773, did his life work in New Haven and 
brought out the first edition of his immortal 
work in 1828. It listed and defined about 80,- 
000 words, almost twice as many as Dr. Samuel 
Johnson had included in his once authoritative 
work, published in 1755 in London. The Eng-— 
lish Imperial, the American Century and the 
International “dictionaries, as well as many 
smaller works down to the present time, have 
been based upon Webster. In this connection, 
it is of interest to note that Joseph Emerson 
Worcester also graduated from Yale, class of 
1811, nearly forty years after Webster, and 
published the first edition of his Dictionary in 
1860. It would seem now, when Yale has cele- 
brated the centenary of Webster, that his mag- 
num opus gives way to a worthy successor. 
The Oxford University Press in 1927 pub- 
lished the Pocket Oxford Dictionary, compiled 
by F. G. and H. W. Fowler (1029 p., $2), 
which contains some very late accessions, la- 
beled “U. S.” such as “jitney,” “moron” and 
“escadrille.” 

For at least fifty years in the school and~ 
college library, and in the teacher’s study, per- 
haps the unabridged Worcester and Webster 
Dictionaries have received the most universal 
recognition in the country as standard authori- 
ties emphasized by their abridged editions, and 
the numerous spelling books based upon these 
universally known authoritative works. Inas- 
much as these works have undergone serious 
revision from time to time, they have held their 
own remarkably well as works of general ref- 
erence. Nevertheless, more modern works 
adapted to the constantly changing conditions 
of life and language have been coming in, 
notably Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard 
Dictionary, defining 140,000 words, and per- 
haps the largest abridged dictionary published. 
It excels particularly in listing and defining 
modern scientific terms of recent introduction 
into the language, and also in its method of in- 
dicating pronunciation by means of a phonetic 
alphabet called the “revised scientific alpha- 
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bet,” the principle of which is that each sound 
be represented by one symbol and only one, 
thus reducing the knotty problem to its sim- 
plest forms. 

It is probable that comparatively few read- 
ers ever have time, inclination or the occasion 
to consult a Key to the pronunciation of En- 
glish words, because they are not as much in- 
terested in that phase of the language as in the 
literary part. The reason why nobody ever 
knows what the Key symbols of a dictionary 
mean, is that every dictionary has a Key of its 
own. If all dictionaries had the same Key, 
dictionary-users would gradually become fa- 
miliar with the table of symbols, an advantage 
which present conditions effectually preclude. 
There are over 600—possibly more—key al- 
phabets. At the present time, the language Key 
which is the most widely used and is the most 
successful is that of the International Phonetic 
Association, founded in Paris in 1886 by Paul 
Passy. It adheres strictly to the fundamental 
principle of one symbol for one sound, as al- 
ready mentioned in speaking of the Punk and 
Wagnalls Dictionary. This alphabet during its 
career of more than forty years has been con- 
stantly improving. It is better adapted to the 
sounds of French than those of English, owing 
to the diphthongal character of our English 
vowels. In 1925 a conference of eminent pho- 
neticians was held in. Copenhagen for the pur- 
pose of working toward uniformity:in phonetic 
alphabets. True it is they did not get very far, 
but the interest, as shown in the published 


record of the conference, has awakened activity. 


in different countries, especially in England. 
The American pioneers in this field are Grand- 
gent of Harvard, Weeks and Knapp of Colum- 
bia, and Kenyon of Ohio. So important is this 
subject in relation to language in general that 
in Boston University, where Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell between the years 1874 and 1879 was 
professor of the Mechanics of Speech, a move- 
ment was started in the spring of 1926 in order 
to raise $200,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing the Alexander Graham Bell Professorship 
of Speech, a kind of laboratory of Experi- 
mental Phonetics, such as the Abbé Rousselot 
initiated in Paris a half century ago, the scien- 
tific results of which have been far reaching. 
Similar laboratories have been established in 
some of our large universities, notably at Co- 
lumbia where Raymond Weeks, William Tilly, 
Harry Morgan Ayres, and Robert Morris 
Pierce, editor of the well-known (1.e. to the 
school and college public) Passy-Hempl 
French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary, published originally in 1903-4, by Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge, in New York, have all 


done notable work on English sounds and their 
transcription. 

Robert Morris Pierce has brought out two 
useful small handy dictionaries which may 
well be kept on a revolving stand within reach 
of one’s desk, so serviceable do they prove, one: 
Dictionary of Hard Words (Dodd, Mead, 
1910). It contains an alphabetic list of 19,000 
words which present special difficulties, either 
variations of pronunciation or of spelling. The 
other work of Robert Morris Pierce is his Dic- 
tionary of Aviation which contains a large num- 
ber of words of recent origin not found else- 
where. Other phoneticians who are busying 
themselves at the present time with various 
phases of English phonetic spelling, pronuncia- . 
tion and usage, and who may be consulted to 
advantage about linguistic problems are George 
Oscar Russell, Ohio State University, Miles 
N. Hanley of Wisconsin University, where 
much activity along phonetic lines has devel- 
oped of late years, Roe Merrell Secrist of Har- 
vard University, Eliot A. White, Dartmouth 
College, Gaston Malecot of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, “Pagaeies 
Mosher, College of the City of New York. 


French 


Just as in English, the New Oxford Dic-. 
tionary is the one monumental work upon 
which all others published subsequently have 
depended and are likely to depend more or less, 
just so in French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish, there is one great work which seems to be 
the foundation upon which nearly all like works 
great or small are based to a greater or less 
extent. In French, despite the many similar 
fine works which have appeared since Pierre 
Larousse finished (1866-74) his Grand Dic- 
tionnaire Universel du XIX Siécle, and which, 
because being more recent, have in some re- 
spects, superseded Larousse’s great work, nev- 
ertheless, as regards the period covered, it 
seems to me there has been nothing published 
as an encyclopedia and dictionary (until very 
recently in Spain) in any of the world lan- 
guages, that in completeness of detailed infor- 
mation can match this encyclopedic master- 
piece. It has remained until this year in a 
class by itself. It was followed by an abridged 
seven-volume edition, with supplement, 1897- 
1906, entitled Nouveau Larousse Illustré. For 
many who have not the time to read the lengthy 
articles in the Grand Dictionnaire, this admir- 
ably abridged edition is very well suited and 
is found in the libraries of schools and acad- 
emies. This, in turn, has been followed by 
the Larousse Mensuel Illustré, consisting of 


six volumes and supplement, seven volumes in 
all: 1907-1925. A fourth series entitled La- 
rousse du XX® Siécle, to be issued in six vol- 
umes, is now being published. The first vol- 
ume has already appeared, the subscription 
price for the series being $110. In popularity 
the smaller Larousse dictionaries sprung from 
these larger works have been unrivaled, al- 
though in merit some one-volume library edi- 
tions of dictionaries, referred to by the La- 
rousse dictionaries as “imitations,” such as that 
of Larive et Fleury, containing three columns 
on a page, about 73,000 words, are compara- 
ble; as is the three-column-on-a-page Diction- 
naire Encyclopédique Armand Colin, contain- 
ing 80,000 words. The Larive et Fleury Dic- 
tionnaire Encyclopédique is about the size of 
the library one-volume Larousse. There is also 
a three-volume large Larive et Fleury, Paris 
1891 edition. The Armand Colin Dictionnaire 
is rather larger than the library Larousse oc- 
tavo edition, being small-quarto. The firm of 
D. C. Heath & Co. has obtained the privilege 
of publishing with their own name both the 
French and Spanish editions of the library ed- 
ition of the Larousse, namely, Heath’s Petit 
. Larousse Illustré and Heath's Pequeno La- 
rousse Ilustrado, the former selling for $3, the 
latter for $3.60. A two-volume edition La- 
rousse Universel, edited by Claude Augé ap- 
peared in 1923. The old standard Bécherelle 
(Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1858) should not be 
forgotten, for Bécherelle’s contributions are 
noteworthy. The all-French dictionary of_ El- 
wall, in two volumes (Paris: Delagrave, 1925, 
$6) is very good for general purposes of all 
kinds. There is also the small French dic- 
tionary of Victor Delahaye: Dictionnaire de 
la Prononciation Moderne, with an introduc- 
tion by Louis Fréchette (Montreal: Beauche- 
min et Fils, 75c.), which, in its way, is ex- 
cellent. Insignificant as the ‘way’? may seem 
to a good many, it is the principle of syllabic 
division of words, which differentiates funda- 
mentally the French and English languages. 
French words and groups of words are di- 
vided on the principle that the syllable ends 
with a vowel and begins with a consonant, thus 
tableau—ta-bleau and not as in English tab- 
leau. Throughout the Delahaye this division 
of words into syllables is figured. 

One of the most authoritative dictionaries 
and possibly best known during the past 40 
years is that of Littré in four volumes and a 
supplement (Paris: Hachette, 1889, $40). It 
still remains an invaluable work for all stu- 
dents of French language and literature, and 
is usually found on the shelves of every uni- 


versity library. There is an old standby, all- 
French . dictionary, Dictionnaire Universel 
(Paris: M. P. Poitevin, 1860) that still does 
good service on the reserved shelf of the Wid- 
ener Library, likewise the one-volume French- 
English—English-French, by Fleming and 
Tebbins, in two parts (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1854) still renders good service among college 
students. From the academic standpoint, quite 
different from the popular Larousse, the sev- 
enth edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy appeared in 1878. The eighth edi- 
tion is already begun; it will appear in a series 
of eight fascicules to be completed probably 
within two years, and like all previous edi- 
tions since 1694 will appear in two volumes, 
embracing approximately 28,500 words, a mod- 
est total in comparison with the 484,000 words 
of the new Oxford English Dictionary. It 
contains rather the words of the language 
which ought to be used than those that ac- 
tually are used. It is the dictionary of a lan- 
guage sometimes found in some of the best 
books, and in carefully edited reviews, and 
heard at times by particular people on formal 
occasion, but it is far from being the habitual 
language of the French even of the educated 
classes. Indeed, an Academician may occasion- 
ally permit himself the use of locutions stead- 
fastly barred by the Academy. Such a diction- 
ary then, valuable as a history of the lan- 
guage, is not a dictionary of current speech. 
Another dictionary, in two volumes, which is 
a standard work of reference although of a 
somewhat academic type, and whose authority 
on pronunciation I have followed in my own 
book French Pronunciation published by the 
Oxford University Press, is that of the well- 
known Darmesteter, Hatzfeld and Thomas. It 
seems to me when striving to offer to stu- 
dents what may be considered standard pro- 
nunciation, more worthwhile to offer them what 
is generally considered the best, rather than 
the usage of the man on the street, such as 
Paul Passy has given in his, or rather in 
the Michaelis-Passy Dictionnaire Phonétique 
(Paris, 1913) and has emphasized in his many 
French Readers. It is worth mentioning here 
that Professor Daniel Jones, a well-known 
phonetician of London University, together 
with Hermann Michaelis of Biebrich, Ger- 
many, published an analogous volume to that 
of the Michaelis-Passy, for English (London 
and Paris, 1913). Coming now to the French- 
English, English-French dictionaries, some of 
those published fifty years ago, and which did 
yeoman service and are still found on the 
shelves of many libraries fulfilling a useful 
purpose, are the Spiers and Surenne’s large 


and small editions with proper names listed 
most conveniently at the bottom of every 
page in alphabetical order, and published by 
the Appletons; the Hamilton and Legros 
French-English Dictionary, procurable at Carl 
Schoenhof’s, whose name appears on the title 
page, with the address, 144 Tremont St. The 
firm name ‘“Schoenhof” is still used by M. 
Jobin, the proprietor of the Foreign Book 
Store, 387 Washington Street, Boston. From 
M. Jobin and M. Dumas, 120 Tremont St., 
valuable information regarding dictionaries and 
foreign publications may be obtained. To be 
sure, automobile, radio and aeronautic terms 
are not to be found in these old standards of 
a half century ago, but for the literary lan- 
guage, they still are useful and worthy 
of shelf room. There are quite a number of re- 
prints of the older desk and library diction- 
aries, or rather photographic reproductions that 
appear with new names and without date; 
some of these are published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls of New York, as for instance, Cassell’s 
new French-English (a reprint of the Boielle 
Dictionary) price $3, and others by David Mc- 
Kay of Philadelphia, which have considerable 
sale and answer the purpose of many who are 
in no wise critical as regards typography, date 
and other details. The latest and best of the 
English-French and French-English diction- 


aries are the Clifton,-Grimaux and McLaugh- 


lin French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary, in two volumes ($14) 1923, which 
is considered standard; and the 1928 Diction- 
ary of J. Guiraud, only one part of which has 
appeared, that being English-French. It is a 
large bulky volume and costs $7. By the school 
public, the desk (1911) and library (1876) 
one-volume editions of Ferdinand Gasc, $1 and 
$2.50, respectively, published by Henry Holt 
& Co., and the French-English English-French 
Dictionary, published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
$3, are extensively used and prove quite satis- 
factory. Then there is the Edgren and Burnet 
French-English and English-French Diction- 
ary (Holt, 19015-1252 p., $3). Of pocket-edi- 
tions perhaps the Tauchmitz, or reproductions 
of them, are those most widely used. The 
Gasc Pocket Dictionary, 1911, $1, and the Bel- 
lows’ Pocket Dictionary, 1916, $4, are popular, 
prices ranging for these dictionaries from $4 
to ten cents, the latter being brief lists of words 
to conform to the least exacting of require- 
ments. 


Italian 
This leads us to the Italian field. The great 


work in Italian, corresponding in a very limited 
way to the Oxford Dictionary in English and 
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to the seventeen-volume Larousse in French, is 
that of Boccardo: Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana, 
published in Rome and Naples in 28 large 
quarto volumes between 1875-1888. This, 
however, as with the Britannica, is more an 
encyclopedia than a dictionary. It is now being 
replaced by a similar large modern work by 
Zingarelli which will, like the Oxford Diction- 
ary and the Larousse, have the weight of au- 
thority. Of the large octavo all-Italian one- 
volume dictionaries that are very useful and 
authoritative, that of Rigutini and Fanfani: 
Vocabolario della Lingua Parlata (Florence: 
Barbera, 1887, 2d ed.) is a standard work, price 
$10. A desk volume, small octavo: V ocabolario 
della Lingua Parlata, Rigutini (Florence: Bar- 
bera, 1920, $3.75) is practical and handy. Piet- 
ro Fanfani’s well-known Vocabolario della Lin- 
gua Italiana, quarto (3d ed., 1891, Florence and 
Leipzig) is found generally on the shelves of 
university libraries. An Italian-English Eng- 
lish-Italian that in the old days, forty years 
ago, was much used is that of Baretti, about 
1880, London. The dictionary of John Mill- 
house, published by the Appletons in two vol- 
umes: Italian-English—English-Italian, 1877, 
is much like the Baretti. Both of these have 
been superseded by more modern works. Then 
there is the Hoepli edition of Mari’s all-Italian 
dictionary (Milan, 1913, $3.60). The Hoepli 
editions are noted for their excellence, also the 
Betazzi-Bragagnolo-Chiarini Dizionario per le 
Scuole Medie, con Illustraziont (Turin: Gal- 
lizio, 1922, $4) in the manner of the Larousse 
dictionary. The Nicola Zingarelli Vocabolario 
della Lingua Italiana, with illustrations (Mi- 
lano, 1925, $3.50) is excellent of the kind. The 
all-Italian dictionary of Gian Battista Melzi is 
very good indeed. The one I have in mind is 
entitled J] Nuovissimo Melzi, published on the 
plan of the Larousse octavo-dictionaries, that 
is, in two parts, with illustrations and locutions 
(Milan, $4). The latest of the Italian-English 
—English-Italian dictionaries that I know of 
is that of A. De R. Lysle, a new compilation 
(2 v., 12 mo., 1922, $7.50). Another@tnateis 
thought of very highly is that of Alfred Hoare 
(Cambridge University Press, t9t5y. It is 
rather a large volume to handle easily; the 
price seems to me excessive, and the English 
part insignificant. A second edition has ap- 
peared since then which is, in some respects, 
an improvement on the first edition, particu- 
larly as regards the English part. The price, 
$14, however, still seems to me excessive, and 
the volume not as handy to manage as the 
other dictionaries here mentioned. For student 
use James and Grassi: Italian-English—Eng- 
lish-Italian (Chicago, 1919, $2.50) seems pop- 


ular among students. It is, however, simply 
a Tauchnitz reproduction. A novelty in the 
way of all-Italian dictionaries is that of the 
popular novelist, Alfredo Panzini, Dizionario 
Moderno, Supplemento ai Dizionari Italiam, 
Milano, 1927. The work is a striking testi- 
mony to the versatility of a brilliant Italian 
author. And lastly, for excellent all-Italian 
dictionaries, those of Petrocchi are certainly 
among the best. My two-volume octavo edi- 
tion of the Petrocchi was published by Treves, 
Milan, in 1910. There is a new edition of this 
well-known work (1921, $12), the second vol- 
ume of which is hard to get. There are a good 
many pocket editions of Italian dictionaries, 
from the Tauchnitz publications costing about 
$1 to the little ten-cent lists with blue covers 
published by the Haldeman-Julius Company. 


Spanish 

We now enter the Spanish field. The monu- 
mental work which has stood out conspicuously 
among dictionaries for many years is the 
Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-Americano 
(Barcelona, 28 v., 1887-1907). It has recently 
been superseded by the Espasa-Calpe Enciclo- 
pedia Universal Ilustrada, begun in 1905, com- 
pleted in 1928, in 62 large octavo volumes, 
price $6.50 a volume, bringing the entire set 
up to $403. Among the large quarto-volumes 
comes Zerolo’s Diccionario Enciclopédico de la 
Lengua Castellana (Paris: Garnier Freres, 
1900). Since then a third volume or supple- 
ment has been added to it, and the three vol- 
umes sell for $25. It certainly is one of the 
best dictionaries of that type.- Then there is 
a similar book somewhat older, published in 
Barcelona by José Espasa, known as Novisimo 
Diccionario Enciclopédico de la Lengua Cas- 
tellana, by Donadiu y Puignau. It is a mine 
of information and valuable, despite its lack 
of being up-to-date. Then comes the one- 
volume Diccionario de la Real Accadémia 
(Madrid, 1925, $12), revised from time to 
time and regarded as a standard work. The 
Diccionario Salva has long been one of the 
authoritative quarto-volumes (Paris: Garnier, 
1865). There are several editions of the Calle- 
ja one-volume Dictionary, Madrid (no date 
given) which is well spoken of. It is mod- 
eled upon the library octavo Larousse. A sim- 
ilar all-Spanish Diccionario Enciclopédico is 
that of Alemany and Bolufer, Barcelona; and 
that of José Alemany, Barcelona, entitled Nu- 
evo Diccionario de la Lengua Espaiiola (no 
date) also that of Toro y Gomez, Paris, 1901. 
Ochoa’s all-Spanish Diccionario (Paris and 
Mexico, 1899), and Bensley’s Spanish-English 
Dictionary (Paris: Garnier), deserve mention. 
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An interesting volume is entitled Suplemento 
de Todos los Diccionarios Enciclopédicos Es- 
panoles Publicados Hasta el Dia, containing 
more than 10,000 words that do not appear in 
the fourteenth volume of the Diccionario de la 
Real Academia by Renato de Alba, Barcelona, 
1918. It contains Latin, French, English ex- 
pressions, etc., and is thoroughly original. The 
all-Spanish dictionary that is certainly in the 
lead as regards usefulness, popularity and prac- 
tical worth is the Pequeno Larousse, modeled 
on the French Larousse library edition (Heath, 
$3.60). There are the dictionaries that com- 
pete with the Pequeno Larousse, as, for exam- 
ple, the Campano Illustrado, by Manuel Gon- 
zalez de la Rosa, revised by Miguel de Toro 
(Paris: Garnier Freres,’ 1923,:$5)).  Thereris 
a great variety of commercial and technical 
Spanish dictionaries, for example, the Dicciona- 
rio General y Técnico Hispano-Americano by 
Manuel Rodriguez Navas y Carrasco (Mad- 
rid, 1918, $6). Of the Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish, the new library edition by 
Arturo Cuyas, like the former octavo-volume 
revised, easily leads all others for general pur- 
poses and student use (Appleton, $5). The 
Velasquez, published since 1852 by the Ap- 
pletons, can be had in one or two parts; sepa- 
rately each part costs $6; the two parts together 
$10. It has done good service in the past. 
The well-known old standard Seoanes, Neu- 
man & Baretti, based on the Velasquez, New 
York, 1858, is now superseded by more mod- 
ern works. Pocket editions of Spanish dic- 
tionaries are not wanting, the Felner, 60 cents 
each part, being well known, and also the 
Tauchnitz editions. Isaac Pitman & Sons in 
New York publish a Commercial Dictionary: 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish, small 
octavo, made by G. R. Macdonald, for $3, and 
also a Dictionary of Commercial Correspon- 
dence, in one volume containing seven lan- 
guages, English, French, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and German, $5. 


Portuguese 


As yet I have not discovered for the Portu- 
guese language and literature any work as 
monumental as those for other languages. A 
great deal is said from time to time about the 
importance of the Portuguese language for 
commercial purposes, especially with Brazil. 
The number of students pursuing this most 
attractive idiom in school and college is, how- 
ever, insignificant. By far the best survey of 
the entire Portuguese situation, as regards its 
being taught in the United States, was made 
in 1925 by the Portuguese consul, Eduardo de 
Carvalho, certainly one of the ablest consular 


representatives that was ever sent from a for- 
eign country to the port of Boston. It is No. 
IV of the Biblioteca da Obra Portuguesa, Bos- 
ton. Although Portuguese has been offered 
for over thirty years in Boston University, the 
largest class I ever had in Portuguese con- 
sisted of seven students. I doubt whether at 
the present time, even with the impulse given 
by the Ford-Hills and Coutinho Portuguese 
Grammar and the Maro Jones Portuguese 
reader: Inocencia, by the Viscount de Taunay, 
both published by Heath, there be in school 
and college throughout the United States fifty 
students of Portuguese. The language is stud- 
ied for three reasons: commercial purposes, 
missionary aims and objects, and for the lit- 
erature. A good and eminently practical all- 
Portuguese dictionary is the Diccionario Pra- 
tico Ilustrado, 2d edition, revisedi (Oporto: 
Jams de Seguier, 1928). It is a large octavo 
volume, on the plan of the Larousse publica- 
tions; that is, in two parts, common nouns, 
proper names and locutions. Another very 
good Portuguese dictionary is that of the Da 
Silva Bartos, first hand data of which I 
do not have. Of the Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese dictionaries, the standard 
for thirty years has been The New Dictionary 
of the Portuguese and English Languages, by 
H. Michaelis (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1893, 2 v., 
$4 each, or $8 for the two volumes). My own 
students have used the less expensive two- 
volume Portuguese-English — English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary of Vieyra ($3) which an- 
swers very well ordinary purposes. An old 
standard one-volume Portuguese-English and 
English-Portuguese is that of Lacerda, pub- 
lished in Lisbon in 1871. Garnier Freres are 
just publishing a Novissimo Diccionario, by 
J. F. Vallez, in two parts, of which only one, 
the English-Portuguese part, has appeared, 
price 75 cents. A French-Portuguese—Portu- 
guese-French dictionary in- two large octavo 
volumes (1893-1894) is that of Fonseca and 
Roquete, well worthy of a place in any library. 
A very scholarly Diccionario Inglez-Portugesz, 
published by the author, P. J. A. Ferreira, oc- 
tavo, containing over 700 two-column pages, is 
called by Professor Raymond Weeks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, by far “the best book of the sort in 
the world.” 


German 


The German monumental work in the way 
of an encyclopedic dictionary is the well-known 
Brockhaus, the newest edition of which in 20 
volumes costs in the neighborhood of $150. 
Were it written with Latin letters, instead of 


German, as are a great many scientific pro- 
ductions, it seems to me its great usefulness 
would be increased still further. It was first 
published between 1901-1903 in Leipzig, in 
16 volumes and supplement, and remains one 
of the standard. outstanding works of general 
reference. Of all-German dictionaries, the 
Sachs-Vallate, a quarto volume published in 
1891 in Berlin, supplement 1894, is authorita- 
tive and widely known. There is the Weigand 
Deutsches W orterbuch, published in Giessen, in 
1909, good print, quarto size; also the Daniel 
Sanders Deutsches Worterbuch, three quarto- 
volumes, Leipzig 1876, and a Supplement 1885, 
that even today is a most useful work. 

Of the German-English—English-German 
dictionaries, the large Muret-Sanders four- 
volume Enzyklopddisches Worterbuch is the 
most complete; there is a‘1927 edition, two vol- 
umes; German-English and two English-Ger- 
man; each volume costs $10. Of this there is 
a two-volume edition called the Hand und 
Schul Ausgabe, each part of which costs $7.50. 
Then there is the well-known Toussaint, Lan- 
genscheidt’s Taschen W orterbuch in two parts, 
Berlin 1911, which costs, bound up, altogether 
$3. The Follett Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, publishes in their “Classic Series” an 
attractive volume German-English—English- 
German, probably a reproduction, but conve- 
nient and practical, for $3. Of ordinary school 
and college bilingual dictionaries there are a 
great many. Frederich Kohler’s Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages, the fif- 
teenth edition of which appeared in Berlin in 
1876, a large octavo volume of over 1000 pages, 
three columns on a page, is an old standard. 
Adler’s German-English — English-German 
Dictionary, published by the Appletons, New 
York 1888, has done yeoman service among 
college students here. Such a dictionary, much 
like the ones published by Heath, $3, or the 
Compendious German Dictionary by W. D. 
Whitney and Edgren, Holt, $2.50, are the most 
used in school and college. Of the pocket edi- 
tions the well-known Bellows German-English 
—English-German, both alphabets on one page 
and numerous devices for quick reference (Holt, 
1915, $2.50) is very popular. Of scientific pub- 
lications, similar to the Michaeles-Passy French 
Pronouncing Dictionary and the Daniel Jones 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, there is the 
Deutsches Aussprache Worterbuch, by Wil- 
helm Viétor, professor in the University of 
Marburg (Leipzig, 1912, 470 p.), the pronun- 
ciation of every word being indicated accord- 
ing to the system of the International Phonetic 
Association. Possibly in none of the languages 
more than in German and Spanish has the mak- 


ing of technical dictionaries been carried so 
far. Perhaps the most widely known of these 
technical dictionaries is that of Tolhausen, 
Technologisches Worterbuch (Paris, 1864, 3 
v., revised 1924), published in English, in Ger- 
man and in French, at $3 a volume. The an- 
nouncement of the Oldenbourg Series of Tech- 
nical Dictionaries published in six languages: 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, Russian and 
English, is of interest. The series as pub- 
lished, consists of the following sixteen vol- 
umes: 1. General Knowledge of Tools. 2. Elec- 
tricity. 3. Steam Engines. 4. Combustion 
Machines. 5. Railway Rolling Stock. 6. Rail- 
way Construction. 7. Hoisting Machinery. 
8. Reinforced Cement Construction. 9. Ma- 
chine Tools. 10. Motor Vehicles. 11. Smelt- 
ers. 12. Water Aid and Refrigeration. 13. 
Building Construction. 14. Textile Raw Ma- 
terial. 15. Spinning. 16. Weaving. The 
(when completed) Electrical Dictionary, of 
which Vol. 1 has some 2000 pages, will con- 
tain about 50,000 technical electrical expres- 
sions in each of the six languages; this is the 
largest of all, and brought out with the help 
of the German Empire and the Society of Ger- 
man Engineers, is a masterpiece of the first 
rank. It costs about $30. More complete in- 
formation regarding technical dictionaries in 
general may be obtained of Mr. Otto von 


Klock, the consul of Ecuador in Boston, 143 
Federal Street. 


Esperanto 


The one work which I happen to have in 
my library bearing on the subject is Keller- 
man’s Grammar of Esperanto (1910, 348 p., 
$1.80). I should judge that it is practically 
as good a book of the kind as is possible— 
from a pedagogic standpoint. My friend and 
colleague, Professor Lambert, one of the best 
known Esperantists in the country, has asked 
me to announce the following publications: 
1. For beginners: Key to Esperanto, published 
by the Esperanto Association of North Amer- 
ica. 2. The Edinburgh Esperanto Pocket Dic- 
tionary, T. Nelson & Sons, London, especially 
useful after having had, say, fifteen lessons. 
3. For teachers of Esperanto (a) English- 
Esperanto: Fulcher & Long, Marlborough & 
Co., London. (b) Esperanto-English: Edward 
A. Millidge, Stead’s Publishing House, Lon- | 
don. 4. Most important of all: Naulingua 
(Etimolozia) Leksikono de la Linguo Esper- 
anto, by Louis Bastien, Esperanto Society, 
Paris. This gives the relations between Latin 
and Esperanto, as well as the relations of the 
modern languages to Esperanto, with a view 
to render comprehensible why the various 
forms of Esperanto have been selected, in 
order the more effectively to impress upon stu- 
dents the linguistic forms of the language. 


We read if we have the true reader's zest and palate, not to grow more knowing, but to be 
less pent up and bound within a little circle as those who take their pleasure, and not as those 
who laboriously seek instruction as a means of seeing and enjoying the world of men and 


affairs. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


Reprinted from the October 15, 1929, issue of The Library Journal 
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